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PAN AMERICANISM AND MEXICO 

Five years of revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
with all their accompaniments of stealing, ravish- 
ing, and murdering, is the story of Mexico. If the in- 
juries were confined to that country, it would not be so 
bad as it is. American citizens in pursuit of their own 
interests and in response to recommendations at home 
have for years poured into Mexico and developed Amer- 
ican commerce. These people went into that country 
under treaty guarantees, and for the most part in good 
faith. During the recent revolutions the property of 
these, our citizens, has been confiscated or destroyed, and, 
while taking no part in the revolutions, many of them 
have been killed in that country; and, more amazing, 
approximately one hundred fifty Americans have been 
killed upon American soil, in El Paso, Texas, Douglas, 
Arizona, and elsewhere. But the climax to this orgy of 
murder and rapine came January 10, when sixteen un- 
armed American citizens were taken from a Mexico- 
Northwestern train some fifty miles west of Chihuahua 
and robbed and killed by forces under the unspeakable 
Villa. One naturally wonders if there is any govern- 
ment in Mexico worthy of the name. What are we to 
do? What can be done with such a country? The 
problem is complicated by the fact that Mexico's normal 
population of approximately sixteen millions is half 
Indian, one-quarter mixed-breed, and a relatively small 
number pure whites. 

Let us remind ourselves that this is not the first time 
that American citizens have been killed in foreign coun- 
tries. In October, 1891, sailors were taken from the 
United States cruiser Baltimore and assaulted in the 
streets of Valparaiso, and two of them killed. We did 
not go to war with Venezuela. Many United States 
citizens have been killed in strikes and race riots in 
various States of our own country without war. The 
number of people unlawfully lynched in this country is 
annually much greater than our losses in Mexico. But 
perhaps more pertinent, in April, 1892, the United 
States found it necessary to pay $25,000, as an in- 
demnity, before diplomatic relations could be restored 
between this country and Italy, because eleven Italians 
had been lynched in the city of New Orleans. We would 
have been astonished had Italy decided to intervene in 
this country, or possibly to declare war. 

Again, it is evident that we have gained nothing, to 
put it mildly, by shipping arms into Mexico. We have 
recognized the Carranza government because there was 



nothing else to recognize. Whether this new govern- 
ment can develop strength enough to control the situa- 
tion in Mexico, bring to justice the murderers, and es- 
tablish the reign of law, nobody can now say. It is 
eminently proper that we should give the government 
which we have recognized a fair chance to prove its 
ability. It is reasonable that we should expect the Car- 
ranza government to leave no stone unturned to meet 
the wishes of this government. 

One wonders why these distressing things have hap- 
pened. It may be that Villa killed these eighteen Amer- 
ican citizens for the money upon their persons. This 
does not, however, seem reasonable. It may be that he 
wishes to bring on war between the United States and 
Mexico with the hope that his strength in his own land 
would be increased thereby. This also seems doubtful. 
There are some who believe that he is being. paid by 
outside parties, possibly representatives of the central 
European powers, with the hope that a war between this 
country and Mexico would lessen the flow of munitions 
of war to the Allies. It may be that all of these reasons 
are operating in the murky depths of his mind. But if 
it be one of these or all, there is no reason why the 
United States should go to war with Mexico. There is 
every reason why we should not. 

As pointed out by Congressman Slayden of Texas, 
Indians from the United States have made forays into 
Mexico in years gone by, and this government has per- 
mitted Mexican forces to enter this country in their 
effort to repel them. Secretary Fish held in 1874 that 
"an expedition into Mexico for the purpose of dispersing 
a band of Indian marauders is, if necessary, not a viola- 
tion of the law of nations." Indeed, in 1882 the two 
countries negotiated a treaty which provided for the 
reciprocal crossing by the troops of both governments in 
pursuit of savage Indians, "when in close pursuit, within 
certain defined areas, after notice to the proper officials, 
and with the understanding that the invaders should 
return to their own country when the purpose of the 
pursuit was accomplished." This treaty was enforced 
for three years, and was subsequently renewed in 1896. 
The story of the pursuit into Mexico of the band under 
Victorio and its destruction is familiar. General Mac- 
Kenzie pursued savage Indians into Mexico in June, 
1877. None of these circumstances brought on war. 

It would seem possible, therefore, that this govern- 
ment, with the advice and consent of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, might be permitted to enforce the law along 
the Eio Grande, especially if the Carranza government 
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is incompetent in the premises, as it may prove to be. If 
the Carranza government is incompetent and is unwill- 
ing to allow the United States to enforce the law, then 
the twenty other American republics should serve notice 
upon the Mexican government and people that the kill- 
ing of foreigners must cease. If that should fail, then 
the same twenty American republics should sever all re- 
lations with Mexico, commercial and political; indeed, 
if necessary, they should blockade the ports and bound- 
aries of Mexico until the Mexican people can themselves 
establish a government worthy of recognition. Here is 
a practical opportunity for Pan Americanism to- try its 
spurs. 



PAN AMERICANISM AND THE SECOND 

PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESS 

Has Pan Americanism been advanced by the Second 
Pan American Scientific Congress? Before this 
question can be answered it is necessary to picture as 
best we can the results. These results are best indicated 
by the resolutions embodied in the final act of the con- 
gress. From these it is clear that archaeology, the metric 
system, geodesy, meteorology, radio communication, for- 
estry, and irrigation are to be more generally studied in 
this hemisphere, and that with a finer and more hopeful 
co-operation. The same is undoubtedly true of the live- 
stock sanitary service, scientific plant protection, and 
other agricultural problems. It is proposed that the 
lives of the liberators and statesmen of the continent 
should become familiar throughout all American schools, 
and that the history and ideals of Forth and South 
America shall become familiar to both. Spanish will 
be taught more generally in the schools of the United 
States and English more generally in the schools of 
Latin America, and both will be taught more from the 
point of view of American life than heretofore. An 
effort will be made to extend the interchange of edu- 
cators of all grades and of students as well. It is pro- 
posed to form a Pan American Federation of Architec- 
tural Societies. The proposal made at the First Pan 
American Scientific Congress, in 1908-1909, and at 
the Fourth Pan American Conference, of 1910, that 
there be organized in connection with the Pan American 
Union a department of education has received new im- 
petus. Among the other subjects receiving the atten- 
tion of the congress were the eradication of malaria and 
of yellow fever, the white-slave trade, taxation, alcohol, 
and a greater uniformity of statistics and monetary 
systems. 

But while the matters to which we have referred 
reached no further than sociability, discussion, or reso- 
lution, there is one definite result which ought to prove 



to be of permanent value, indeed, of the greatest im- 
portance. The American Institute of International 
Law, founded in October, 1912, was finally and formally 
inaugurated December 29, 1915. Through the efforts 
of the secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace there is now a National Society of Inter- 
national Law in every one of the twenty-one American 
republics. Delegates from every one of these societies 
were present at the inauguration of the Institute. All 
of these republics have officially assisted in its creation. 
There is every reason for considering it the one great 
result of the congress. To every one who believes in law 
and order, the American Institute of International Law 
must appear as a harbinger of hope, indeed, as one of 
the great accomplishments of recent history. 

The Advocate of Peace firmly believes that the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress did promote 
that Pan Americanism in which President Wilson finds 
"the embodiment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit 
of law and independence and liberty and mutual service." 



THE VISION OF SOUTH AMERICA'S 
"LIBERATOR" 

The statue of Simon Bolivar, who died in 1830, 
has stood in Central Park, New York, for over 
thirty years. The record of this scholar, soldier, and 
patriot is familiar. He wrested Venezuela and what is 
now Colombia and Ecuador, indeed, Peru, and all South 
America from the Spanish rule. In 1825 he founded 
Bolivia. No one has ever doubted his devotion to the 
cause of liberty, and it is not inappropriate to think of 
him as the George Washington of South America. 

One of the most important chapters in the history of 
Pan America is that which relates to the unsuccessful 
Congress of Panama of 1826. The aims of this Con- 
gress were essentially the aims of the American Peace 
Society to this day. The Congress received a great deal 
of attention from President Adams, Henry Clay, and 
Mr. Crowninshield of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Central America, and Colombia, 
indeed, Great Britain, became thoroughly interested. 
That there should be such a Congress was first proposed 
by the South Americans under the auspices of Simon 
Bolivar. Bolivar had studied law in Madrid, and he 
had traveled extensively upon the European continent. 
His views on the Congress of Panama are contained in a 
manuscript, heretofore unpublished, in the "Archives of 
the Liberator," Caracas. A translation of this manu- 
script, dated Lima, February, 1826, which has been 
kindly furnished us by Dr. Vicente Lecuna, President of 
the Bank of Venezuela, reads as follows : 

The Congress of Panama will bring together all the 
representatives of America and a diplomatic agent of 



